French army was thoroughly routed before Pavia
by the Imperial troops, and Francis was taken
prisoner. For a moment Wolsey allowed his
foreign policy to dissolve into the air. He saw
the possibility of regaining all that Edward III
and Henry V had lost, and, instead of redressing
the balance, he urged Charles to complete the
ruin of France. The news was long in reaching
England, and Wolsey was never one to waste
time. As Parliament would not pay more than
it had already advanced, he deputed the Duke of
Norfolk to raise a tax on one-sixth of the laity's
goods and Warham one-third on the clergy's.
In vain did Warham warn him that the clergy
were already murmuring against his dissolution
of the smaller monasteries, and pour into his
secret ear some of the abuse of his name that was
going on in private. Wolsey knew that he was
backed up by the King, who would come in
person to London to speak to his people on the
urgency of the matter, and he could afford to
ignore the threats of the rabble. Such a heavy
tax had never been levied on the people before,
and they were almost crushed beneath its weight
There was nearly a revolution; and Wolsey's
impolitic treatment of the city of London fanned
the flame into a conflagration. Some of the
counties refused ; and Wolsey at last was forced
to withdraw the impost. At the same time news
reached the country from Madrid that Charles
had turned a deaf ear to Wolsey's appeal. Such